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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A CHALLENGE TO OUR EDUCATIONAL 
STATESMANSHIP 


As the year 1930 passes into history and we pause to look back 
over the problems it has brought and to appraise its accomplishments 
in the field of secondary education, the impression becomes more 
sharp that it has been a rather hectic year for all our educational 
enterprises, both in the nation as a whole and in North Carolina in 
particular. The general financial collapse in the fall of 1929 with 
its innumerable local sequels in all parts of the country continuing 


even to the present time, with other chapters still to be recorded, 
ushered in a period of depression in all legitimate business which 
has been felt by education in all its phases. Yet, while granting the 
reality of depression, deflation, and all their attendant evils, one who 
tries to view the total situation impartially is forced to recognize 
two powerful factors not always recognized that have played untold 
havoc and have made the year far more hectic than it otherwise 
would have been. These two are propaganda and fear. Overcome 
these two with impartial truth and courage, and most of the economic 
ills that beset us will have been allayed. If these two spiritual forces 
can be coaxed into an alliance with intelligent, patriotic statesman- 
ship, then we will again be moving forward on the high road to both 
spiritual and economic prosperity. 

But what have these to do with education? The answer is 
simple and direct. They undercut and determine in fact all that the- 
schools may undertake and even fix the limits of their efforts. Just 
as propaganda and fear in a period of real economic depression have 
wrought their havoc and made conditions far worse than the inherent 
nature of the case warranted, so truth and courage and intelligent 
statesmanship will presently begin to send the nation forward again 
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in constructive endeavors. And the schools will go forward too 
The wide-spread and far-reaching activities of busy propagandists, 
the spokesmen of special interests, to center attention on the mount- 
ing costs of education in a desperate effort to make the public be- 
lieve that our educational enterprises if not checked will bankrupt 
the state and nation, have been as unjust and as malicious as they 
have been unwarranted. Some of these spokesmen, for example, 
speak of the schools and the educational workers as “tax-eaters” in 
a sorry attempt to create in the public mind an attitude of opposition 
to schools, teachers, and education in general. It seems to be im- 
possible for such statesmen ( ?) to look upon the expenditures for edu- 
cation as an investment which the state is making in its own well- 
being, perpetuity, productivity, and progress. Their literal-minded- 
ness would put on one side of the equation the state’s total ex- 
penditures for education and on the other side, zero because there 
is not a visible immediate monetary return that can be counted, 
measured, credited to the investment. The statesman of vision and 
intelligence sees the returns on today’s investments ten, twenty, fifty 
years from now in a richer state and a more satisfying civilization. 
Who is there that can today calculate the actual returns in dollars, 
in spiritual well-being, in productive capacity that may be credited 
to the investments the people of North Carolina, for example, made 
in education under the stimulating and courageous leadership of Ay- 
cock, and Page, and Alderman, and Mclver, and Joyner? Yet we 
know that in reality the return is tremendous, and we know as well 
that investments made now will just as surely yield their return in 
the years to come. 

And all this has nothing to do with extravagance and waste. If 
there are extravagant expenditures for education, or for anything 
else, they should be checked; if there is waste, it should be elimi- 
nated. But if in checking extravagance (which no sane person 
would attempt to justify) and in eliminating waste (which result 
every wise and conscientious administrator is seeking to accom- 
plish), our statesmen (?) and propagandists should create in the 
public mind false issues that becloud the real one, the people may 
wake up one day to find that they have allowed their birthright to 
be sold for a mess of pottage. 
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LIBRARY PSYCHOLOGY 


By Resecca BENNEHAN WALL 
Librarian, Senior High School, Greensboro, N. C. 


ALESMEN and high powered advertising experts no longer 

have a monopoly on the well known truth, “It pays to advertise.” 
The high school librarian, if she expects students and teachers to use 
the library, must be a master saleswoman and a student of psychol- 
ogy. A good salesman has numerous methods of making his product 
attractive to his customers. So does the good school librarian. The 
greatest and most effective selling devices used by the high school 
librarian are the bulletin boards, museum cases, and the special col- 
lections. 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


In the Senior High School library, Greensboro, N. C., there are 
two big bulletin boards, which are arranged at least once a week and 
sometimes more often. The arrangement of pictures on the bulletin 
boards is important. When pictures taken either from magazines or 
newspapers are used, too much care cannot be taken to cut them out 
neatly. The effect of excellent bulletin board material is often ruined 
by careless cutting of pictures. The pictures should be uniform in 
color, and not too many should be used at once. Interest in the dis- 
play on the bulletin boards may be stimulated by presenting informa- 
tion concerning them typed in capital letters on the back of old cat- 
alogue cards. When placing pictures, care should be taken to leave 
enough space to arrange these captions to advantage. If posters are 
used, it is better to print them by hand, but since many librarians are 
not trained in printing, a rubber stamp printing outfit, which can be 
obtained at little cost, may be used. Due to the fact that the librarian 
has few opportunities to speak to the student body, printed informa- 
tion posters are very helpful. 

The card catalogue, which is the correct height to place books re- 
lating to the pictures on display, is under one of the bulletin boards 
in the Greensboro library. On this catalogue display books are stood 
on end with most of the cover showing. If they are reference books, 
and too big to stand on end, a rubber band will hold the pages open at 
the description or illustration to which attention is being called. A 
few books make a more effective display than a larger number. 

Under the other bulletin board is a nest of three small tables, 
which can be placed in different parts of the library when needed for 
displays. One of them is used in connection with the bulletin boards, 
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and the other two are very often placed at either end of the museum 
case with a few books on them that pertain to the exhibit in the case. 
The exhibit calls attention to books that would not be noticed! other- 
wise. 

Sometime ago Greensboro observed “Made in Carolina” week. A 
local merchant sent the library an exhibition of “Made in Carolina” 
products for the museum case, and in connection with this two bul- 
letin boards were arranged, one of “Old North Carolina,” and the 
other of “New North Carolina.” The former recalled a number of 
interesting historical events such as the baptism of Virginia Dare, the 
first white child born of English-speaking parents in America at 
Roanoke Island, N. C., which is just across the sound from Kill Devil 
Hiii, Kitty Hawk, N. C., where the Wright Brothers made the first 
successful attempt in all history at power-driven airplane flight. The 
North Carolina histories, a set of splendid North Carolina biographies 
by S. A. Ashe, and others, which were rarely used, were displayed 
with pictures about these events. The use of these histories and 
biographies, and all other North Carolina material has doubled since 
advertising these books. 

“New North Carolina” told the story of some of the state’s 
writers of note. It called attention to O. Henry’s works and his 
birthday, September 11th; biographies and works of Paul Green, 
Phillips Russell, Wilbur Daniel Steel, and John Charles McNeill. 

It is interesting to note the different ways of attracting attention 
to little used books. Sometimes it is worthwhile to take a book from 
the shelf and open it and leave it on a table as if it had been used. 
This often attracts attention and the book goes out. 


THE Museum CASE 


During the school year almost every department in school has 
something that can be exhibited in the library museum case. Indi- 
vidual students have contributed most interesting collections of bird’s 
eggs, stamps, rocks, autographed letters and books, old documents 
and newspapers published at the time of important events in our 
history. Once there was on exhibit some of Proctor and Gamble’s 
prize-winning figures carved from cakes of Ivory soap. Some of 
these figures are very beautiful, and give the effect of white marble. 
The High School’s art department frequently contributes to the mu- 
seum and bulletin board projects. The head of this department, as a 
result of a course at Columbia University, has made some clay models 
of “Pan and His Choir,” which attracted much attention in the li- 
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brary. In connection with these, the following books were on dis- 
play: Gayley’s “Classic Myths,” open at the description of Pan, the 
twelfth volume of “The Pageant of America” called “The American 
Spirit in Art,” and Hobart’s “Glory that was Greece.” On the bul- 
letin board pictures of nymphs in modern gardens, which were cut 
out of an old New York Times Magazine, were used. A class in clay 
modeling has been started as a direct result of this exhibit. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Special collections are a little difficult because they are not ar- 
ranged according to their classification numbers, and it is hard for 
student assistants to know where they belong. It has been found 
very satisfactory to write the name of the collection on the date-slip 
in the books, as it is eventually removed anyway. At the top of these 
slips, such titles as “Historic Novels—French Revolutions,” 
“Teacher’s Collection,” “Second Year English,” “North Carolina 
Collection” may be written. 

The teacher’s collection, in addition to professional books, consists 
of approximately twenty books dealing with subjects of interest to 
them. It is well to place these books on end with the front of the 
book partly showing. This collection is changed frequently, and a 
mimeographed sheet is placed in each teacher’s box with the new 
titles on it, and a short annotation of each book. 


“Simplicity is the keynote of attentive understanding.” 





BOYS OF LILLINGTON INSTALL RADIO 

Some extra-curricular activities can be sponsored without increasing 
the school budget. The boys of the agricultural department ef Lil- 
lington high school decided to put in an Atwater-Kent radio to get the 
messages throughout the country on agricultural problems. They as- 
sessed themselves for a small amount each and then raised the money 
by selling chickens and eggs and by working by the hour. The money 
thus earned was donated to the radio fund. There were many little 
jobs around the school for a carpenter or plumber or brick mason 
which these the boys did and received the pay. The radio is theirs 
and paid for. Just as a generous-hearted group of boys would do, they 
offered the machine for general school use. They have erected an 
aerial across the auditorium. The pupils of the entire school are able 
to receive the daily concerts if they so choose. 
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THERE IS A NEW SOUTH“ 


By RoLtto WALTER Brown 


[We have all heard much about the “new South,” as we have heard much 
since the war about the new world in general, the quality and extent of this 
newness being determined, as always, by one’s point and breadth of view. Mr. 
Rollo Walter Brown, who contributes the editorial of this number, has lectured 
extensively in the colleges of the South, and with sympathetic understanding 
tells us just why the present-day South is peculiarly entitled to the adjective 

aie Brown is well known to our readers as the distinguished biographer of 
Dean Briggs of Harvard and author of the Creative Spirit and Lonely Amer- 
icans.—Editor’s note from What The Colleges Are Doing.) 

EN AND WOMEN who live in the intellectual seclusion of 
Meee American cities must daily satisfy their sense of su- 
periority by speaking in derogation of some region remote from the 
particular city in which they dwell. It matters little whether their 
conception of the remote region has any basis of fact. In truth, they 
often speak with greatest authority and greatest scorn when they 
are not hampered by facts at all. 

Sooner or later every part of the country must be submitted to 
this process of depreciation. The Middle West had to be laughed at 
and brushed aside because it failed to appreciate the unqualified su- 
periority of the Atlantic seaboard. New England, for those living 
elsewhere, had to be revived as a stronghold of Puritan ugliness and 
Puritan domineering. It was futile—and still is—to point out that 
the Puritans, whatever their shortcomings, created and preserved 
more beauty than any other settlers in the northern part of the con- 
tinent ; it was just as futile to mention the fact that the Adames and 
Cabots and Lowells had been very largely displaced by the Caseys 
and Fitzgeralds and Sweeneys and Kellys. The Puritan as some- 
body to belittle had to be kept alive at any sacrifice of truth. 

Atid now the South—spared for a time because the South was 
out of most Northerners’ thoughts except as a memory—is enjoying 
the distinction of having all its real and mythical insufficiencies set 
forth in high light. It is referred to as a place of economic apathy, 
of social lawlessness, of political intolerance, of strong racial prej- 
udice, of religious Fundamentalism, and especially of intellectual 
backwardness. 

One need only spend,time in the South in order to see how im- 
perfectly these easy characterizations fit the case. The living facts 
upon which the characterizations were once built—if they were ever 


* Reprinted, with the publishers’ permission, from the November, 1930, issue of What 
The Colleges Are Doing, published by Ginn and Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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half as much alive as is generally supposed—have often enough 
ceased to exist and have left nothing but empty incrustations for the 
professional detractors to write about. The South is gradually— 
and in some instances swiftly—ceasing to the South of Northern 
tradition, because the South is undergoing one fundamental change. 
It is becoming a place of great intellectual activity. Where can one 
turn in the United States today and find more rapid educational 
growth than is to be found in the South? True, since the Civil War 
the South has had far to come, and perhaps still has far to go. But 
for a decade or two, with economic pain slightly less acute, the 
South has not been without men of comfortable means who have co- 
operated with men and women of educational clairvoyance in bring- 
ing emancipation to Southern youth. 

There is a new South because youth in the South is better in- 
formed and is thinking with greater clearness than ever before. All 
sentimentality aside, there is no higher expression of the American 
ideal than the mere history of scores of institutions now devoted to 
making over the spiritual outlook of Southern young men and 
women. Everywhere one comes upon memorials of sacrifice, of 
aspiration, of faith, in the efficacy of intellectual freedom. And 
these memorials are not necessarily such sturdy institutions as the 
University of North Carolina, the University of Georgia, Vander- 
bilt University, Tulane University, or the seats of such significant 
experiments as the Rollins plan or the Virginia Quarterly, but mod- 
est institutions whose names are likely to be misspelled by the metro- 
politan press. 

Coker College in South Carolina represents a class. Before the 
Civil War, Major James Lide Coker wanted to improve agriculture 
by putting it upon a scientific basis. He studied two years or so at 
Harvard under Asa Gray and Louis Agassiz, and set about remaking 
his plantation. The Civil War carried him away from his work. 
When he returned, wounded and discouraged, he found that Sher- 
man had passed that way and left little—according to tradition, an 
old mule, a cow, and a yoke of oxen too ponderous to keep up with 
Sherman’s army. But with the little that was left he set heroically 
to work planting a crop of cotton. In 1908 he’ was able to found 
the college of liberal arts for women which bears his name, by a 
gift of one million dollars. 

Wherever one turns one finds expression of the same faith in in- 
tellectual and spiritual emancipation as the way out of most diffi- 
culties. The Georgia State College for Women, modestly but at- 
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tractively equipped with buildings, and guided by a faculty of men 
and women who work for small salaries, offers education each year 
to a thousand or twelve hundred young women at a total cost to each 
student—tuition, board, room rent, and incidentals—that would pay 
a Wellesley or Smith undergraduate’s bills for just about one month. 
Lincoln Memorial University was established and is maintained for 
the mountaineers of eastern Teunessee who are intellectually hun- 
gering. Boys and girls with nothing but aspiration come down from 
log houses on mountainsides and study in an Opportunity School 
until they fit themselves for college. Then they enter the college 
proper and study languages and history and politics and citizenship 
and music and poetry and play productions, along with subjects of 
immediate material application. Hollins College in southwestern 
Virginia originated in an old hotel where Andrew Jackson used to 
stop on his way from Tennessee to Washington and drink the sul- 
phur water. A new building stood unfinished from the beginning 
of the Civil War to 1869, when meager funds were found somewhere 
for its completion. This institution, which was for many years a 
Female Seminary, now is a standard college and not only sends its 
graduates to important posts throughout the country, but stands un- 
dismayed as an example of architectural comeliness, of uncluttered 
simplicity, and of fineness and vigor of spirit. 

To mention only these four or five institutions is unfair to many 
another. For throughout the South there are scores of all classes 
of higher institutions that are moved by the same spirit. With tens 
of thousands of men and women brought into contact with something 
of the record of human experience, the South cannot remain what 
it has been. No matter how strong the hold of conservatism or in- 
tolerance or prejudice, when enough men and women experience 
varying degrees of an intellectual quickening, thought will result and 
catholicity of outlook will be nurtured. In at least one state, a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen has set for himself the task of finding opportuni- 
ties for the state’s college graduates, whether they have attended an 
institution in the South or not, in order that his own commonwealth 
may not be robbed of its best minds. 

No one who cares for the future of the United States of America 
wishes to see all these Southern institutions made into the standard 


pattern of the North. In the North, the high-powered, the rough- 
shod, the purely utilitarian, have had too large a hand in the shaping 
of education. The South, if she is persistent, can eventually bring 


(Continued on page 438) 
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CLASSROOM VISITATION 
By F. W. GREENE 
Principal Charles L. Coon High School 

Ose of the outstanding agencies of supervision is classroom 
visitation and conference. It will be noticed that reference 

is made to visitation and conference as one agency; this is true be- 
cause of the fact that the two are inseparable and each is entirely 
dependent on the other for effective supervision. What is the value 
of a conference without a valid basis of discussion? The confer- 
ence should capitalize and vitalize supervisory efforts spent in class- 
room visitation. No written report on visitation, regardless of com- 
pleteness, ever takes the place of an open discussion where both the 
teacher and the principal have an opportunity to defend viewpoints. 
Words can hardly express the feeling of contempt held by teachers 
for the principal who makes neither an oral nor a written report on 
the period of visitation. This act should be considered an inex- 
cusable breach of professional ethics in education. Without these 
necessary contacts, which are made through the conference, one 
should not expect to accomplish much in the improvement of in- 
struction. By omitting the conference teachers feel that the super- 
vising principal is extremely unfair in his dealings with the staff and 
immediately exhibit an attitude of false interest or utter disgust, a 
feeling of indifference, a lack of codperation, a laxity in preparation, 
a dampened enthusiasm, and at the close of the day probably offer 
a prayer for a hurried and quiet removal of the SILENT supervisor. 
Classroom visitation could well be denoted the cap-stone in su- 


pervision as it affords direct contact with pupils and teacher in an 


exact school life situation. Problems hampering school efficiency are 
not solved directly by a book. Theory is usable only as an indirect 
agency to inspire probable changes necessary to make a situation 
practicable in one’s school, but it takes common sense and analytical 
observation to accomplish valuable direct results. If the principal is 
to visit there must be a reason for visitation in order that it may be 
of value. Why should one waste valuable time by sitting in a class- 
room without a cause? Vacation and rest, if any at all, usually 
comes to the school principal outside of the school year. Assuming 
that there is a definite cause, how shall one handle the visit ? 

A principal may have recognized a special weakness in a teacher 
and may visit the classroom in an effort to remedy this particular 
difficulty. Occasionally; in fact, more generally, problems that re- 
tard school efficiency are diagnosed as having an origin based on a 
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complication of teacher weaknesses, pupil faults, or administrative 
laxities. If the conditions usually exist because of several faults 
or weaknesses, then it would not be wise to spend one’s time looking 
for the needle in the hay stack, but seek both probable direct and 
indirect causes which may be impeding school progress. Since one 
is to look for several possibilities of inefficiency, then tor convenience 
sake an organized observation blank must be used. 

It is impossible for the principal to be a specialist in all subjects; 
but teachers have a right to demand a general knowledge of subject 
matter, a specific knowledge of method, and an understanding of 
modern trends towards educational improvement of the one super- 
vising. Therefore, to be capable of giving assistance to the teacher 
having difficulty, one must know something of subject matter organi- 
zation and presentation, supplementary aids, adolescent psychology, 
correct teacher activity in general classroom procedure, and must 
possess common sense in kindly, sympathetically, or forcefully ex- 
pressing words of commendation or condemnation. There is no 
space for the principal who possesses spineless and mush-mouthed 
characteristics, neither is there room for the one possessing sarcastic, 
scathing, and task-master tendencies, but common sense in judging 
teacher or pupil faults and values assures a greater degree of prog- 
ress and satisfaction. 

Space does not permit the discussion of analyzing difficulties, 
preparing for the visit, making a report, or the conference, but for 
your convenience copies of two observation forms used in the 
Charles L. Coon High School, showing notes to be used in the con- 
ference, are presented. These are not presented as standards, but 
a report of this type affords a chance for generalization or special- 
ization according to need of the class being observed. These reports 
are made in duplicate so as to give the teacher and principal the 
opportunity of keeping a complete file, also serving very effectively 
cas a re-checking agency. 

Cuarces L. Coon High ScHoot Opservation BLANK 
A. Teacher: Miss “X.” Date: April 12, 1930. Subject: French. Size of 

Class: 29. Grade: 11. Text: La Tulipe Noire. Room Conditions: Good. 

Equipment: O. K. Length of Period: 1 hour. Type of recitation: Appreci- 

ation. Period: 7th. 

_ Teacher’s Aim: Introduction to New Story. Was it a valid aim? Yes. 
Was it clear to the class? Yes. Was it realized? Yes. Give reasons for 
answer. Pupil interest and response. State your aim for this recitation. 
Pleasure reading with emphasis on correct reading and construction, 

. Material: Selection: Good. Organization: Very good. Connected with 
previous work? Yes. With pupils’ interest? Yes. Teacher’s preparation: 
Good (Background and general knowledge fine). Use of illustrative mate- 
rial: None. 
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D. Activity: Number of questions asked by the teacher: 29 questions or direc- 
tions for participating. Quality of questions asked by the teacher: Good. 
Amount of questions by the pupils: 4 direct questions. Was work adapted 
to capacities of pupils? Yes. What provisions were made for individual 
differences? Can’t you use an optional assignment? What provision was 
made for pupil initiative? Dramatize character, model, etc.—helps interest 
and skill. Amount of pupil activity ? 100%. Did all participate? Yes. Were all 
pupils interested? Yes. Preparation of the pupils: Good. 

E. Assignment: When made? Last quarter. How? Oral. Was it definite? 
Yes. Clear? Yes. Helpful? Yes. Any effort to direct study? Yes. Help- 
ful? Could have been more helpful. Time given: 20 minutes. Was the 
recitation a definite development of previous assignment? Yes. 

F. On the back of the sheet state (1) the strongest feature of the recitation: 
Organization. (2) the weakest feature: Need disciplinary improvement. 
Notes: (These notes were given the teacher by the principal at the close of the 

recitation. ) 
1. What is the practical value of French? 

2. Curb Marshall's slur. 

b 


What is the purpose of groups? 

Interest was shown through 14 recognized voluntary responses. 

In discipline always avoid unnecessary loud talk. Firm but self-con- 
trolled voice usually accomplishes more. 

In making the assignment, offer introduction to probable difficult con- 
structions and translations. 


7. Watch incidental instruction, English usage, etc. 


Cuartes L. Coon High ScHoot OsservaTIon BLANK 


Teacher: Miss “X.” Date: April 2, 1930. Class in French. Size of class: 
29. Grade: 11. Length of period: 1 hour. 








| 
| 
| 






































Note: o=seat occupied; d=direct question; v—=voluntary response 
recognized ; c = counter question. 
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CONTRACT TEACHING IN A 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By VirGInia FULLER 


Central Junior High School, Greensboro, N. C. 


OQ MOST of us the Dalton Plan is as comprehensive as the 
4 4 term “Ultima Thule.” We are prone to think of it as a process 
in which learning takes place differently and children react differently 
just because the caption “Dalton Plan” is used. Upon close observa- 
tion we find that it is merely one of the many efforts to guide pupils 
in the learning process; to help them attain the goal of independent 
thinking. 

In the Central Junior High School we are using a very modified 
form and are not following the plan in its entirety. After a year’s 
experience the following is what I have found to be a working plan in 
the field of social science. 

The plan divides the periods of the week into three parts, (1) the 
planning period; (2) the assimilation period; (3) the checking 
period. The periods, instead of the entire day, are divided because 
the whole school is not Daltonized. Five periods of fifty-five minutes 
are given to social science in the week’s program. The first of these 
is used for organization; the second, third and fourth for assimila- 
tion, and the fifth for checking. 

The assignments are given to the pupils in the form of guide- 
sheets. On these guide-sheets are given the material to be mastered 
and the directions for mastering. The material is planned in units 
of a month’s work, although we have not found it necessary to fol- 
low an iron-clad rule. At times we have varied to six weeks. The 
amount of time depends upon the subject and the phase of the sub- 
ject. One division of the unit is to be completed at the end of each 
week. 

The pupils are directed in their study by means of conferences 
which may be called for five or ten minutes or for the entire period. 
The conferences are of three types; (1) To get a bird’s eye view of 
the subject, the whole class may be called together at the beginning of 
the week; (2) Special conferences for the maximum or slow 
workers; (3) A general conference for the whole group is always 
called for the purpose of evaluating. 

ihe guide-sheets contain two types of assignments, “required” 
and “enriched.” If the student finishes the required amount of work 
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before the time allowed for completion, he may continue with the en- 
riched assignment and secure extra credit. If he feels that he needs 
the extra time on something else more than he does on social science 
he may use the time on some other subject. To decide whether or not 
the pupils have completed the work satisfactorily a conference is 
called to check on what has been learned. 

Our tests vary. They may be in the form of a special conference, 
the writing of the pupils’ reaction to certain problems or an objective 
test. In the case of the objective test the pupils do the correcting 
immediately after the test is given. If the results are not satisfactory, 
the pupils are re-tested. Before re-testing, the pupils are given an 
opportunity to study what they had failed to learn. 

One of the most interesting experiences occurred when the pupils 
of one of the classes asked to be allowed to decide their own type of 
testing. Our unit concerned the early settlers of North Carolina. 
They asked to be allowed to divide into groups, each group to study 
a class of settlers. There were English, Highland-Scotch, Scotch- 
Irish and Moravians. The spirit of emulation soon arose. One boy, 
in order to make an especial contribution, induced his father to take 
him to the old home of his ancestors who were Moravians. There 
they found a Moravian minister who had invaluable information con- 
cerning the early settlers which he gave the boy to compile. This he 
did beautifully and presented to the library of the school. 

Have I found this plan a solution to all problems? Not by any 
means. One of the disadvantages which was soon discovered was 
that the pupils were becoming satisfied with the shortest possible 
answers. This we have tried to correct by the use of many books as 
sources of information. Wholesome competition has been built up 
which inspires the pupils to consult every available source in the solu- 
tion of their problems. Perhaps the greatest disadvantage is the 
handing to pupils problems to solve which they have had no choice 
in selecting. How can a pupil do his most active learning in a sit- 
uation for which he has no felt need? This we are now trying to 
eliminate by means of an exploratory period in which the pupils dis- 
cover the things they need to know. The guide-sheet is written as a 
result of their discovered needs. 

According to my experience the strength of this method far out- 
weighs its weakness. First let me say that we are not rewriting a 
text-book nor attempting to compile a new one. We are trying to 
abandon the use of the textbook as such. Instead of the oral assign- 
ment from day to day, a unit of work to be completed within the week 
is given to the pupil in written form with directions for mastery. If 
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he happens to be a rapid worker, he is not forced to waste time in 
waiting for the slow worker to catch up with him. If he is a slow 
worker he does not become discouraged in his efforts to keep up. 
Each pupil is allowed to proceed at his own rate of speed. 

The time element in life situations of the present time is so very 
important. By being given a certain amount of work to be completed 
in a given time, the pupil learns to budget his time. 

In the absence of teacher or pupil there is no gap in the work. 
The pupil has in his possession the tools with which to work. One 
particular pupil who was forced to be absent for three weeks was able 
to go on with his group upon his return. 

The pupil becomes conscious of social responsibility. In his work 
with the various groups he learns the value of co-operation in com- 
munity life. 

Greatest of all perhaps, the pupils learn in an atmosphere of learn- 
ing and while they are interested. The learning takes place in the 
laboratory where everybody is at work on a common problem, sur- 
rounded by the materials for solution and under the guidance of the 
teacher. 
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NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL 
STATISTICS, 1929-30 
By J. Henry HicHsMitTH 
State Supervisor of High Schools 
N CONNECTION with these statistics let me call attention to 
two or three items: 


1. Enrollment in Accredited High Schools. It will be observed 
that 93,289 pupils enroiled in white public high schools are in schools 


which are accredited and whose graduates are admitted without ex- 


A, Taste I. Att High ScHoots*—1929-30 





WHITE COLORED 





Pri- Pri- 
Public | vate Public | vate Public 





No. of Schools 45 23 21 
Accredited 
II-B or Higher 20 
3 41 
76 
55 


* 217 
Uraccredited: 
(4 yrs-ITI-A) 
(3 yrs-ITI-B) 
2 yrs-III-C) 
(Irregular-III-O).... 


25 
56 
78 
84 


NOW M5) © Ww WN 
coco Fr FR wUw 








No. of Teachers eB: 5 j 771 4,904 5,439 
Whole-Time...... 5 624 | 4,481 4,880 
Part-Time. . | 2 112 147 423 559 








Enrollment........... 104,962 |14,924 7 17,670 |116,410 122,632 
Average Daily Attend: ; ° 90,432 14,784 | 99,621 105 ,216 
Percent in Attendance. . .| 
Percent in H. S...... 











Enrollment: 
First Year 37. 3 
Second Year.... f 31,976 
Third Year...... 23,707 
Fourth Year...... } 18,319 








Average Daily Attend: 
First Year...... ; § 768 | 3u,$ 5 5 35,106 
Second Yeor...... 3 730 7 Bal : . 27,355 
Third Year....... ‘ 863 3 56 20,774 


Fourth Year...... 821 | 5,485 7 5 16,386 








Gradustes..... 3,457 | 677 | 14,134 7 15,144 





























*This includes all schools in which any high school work is done. 
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D. Taste II. Wuite Pustic Hicu ScHoors—1929-30 





| RURAL SPECIAL CHARTER | TOTAL 














Male |Female| Total 
| 
| 
| 


| Male |Female| Total | Male |Female| Total 
| = | 





















































No. of Schools...... WS Pee ces 7] eR Pe 1lu 778 
Accredited er aden. Sumas MOE wis Biases | eee 608 
I-AA ORS, aE ; RS pe 1 ey Bae 34 
L-A. eR TET ' > Biveg Wine 39 | .. ge 58 
I-B x 15 We :; 34 
I1-A | : 286 15 | | 301 
II-B 17 4 | 181 
Unaccredited 170 @ 170 
ARE PRERE 17 es 17 
ees | Si 4) ereee eee F 41 
HI-C Diss 52 | 52 
re — ere ‘ 60 | 60 
No. of Teachers 1,280 | 1,501 | 2,781 23 | 1,091 | 1,514 | 1,703 | 2,592 | 4,295 
Whole-Time ..| 1,218 | 1,422 | 2,640 | 350] 994 | 1,344 | 1,568 | 2,416 | 3,984 
Part-Time....... 62 79 141 73 97 170 | 135 176 311 
Enrollment......... 28,460 |35,772 64,232 |17,225 |20,029 |37,254 |45,685 |55,801 |101,486 
Accredited. ............ Reba) ph, Sie ee Sm PRE Bee perry 
Unaccredited Ee LE Pee aan ee) ere | aie ‘ aioe 6,197 
Average Daily Attend. .. .|23,591 |31,164 |54,755 |14.770 |17.725 |32,495 |38,361 |48,889 | 87,250 
Per Cent in Attend.......| 82.9 | 87.1 | 85.2] 85.7] 88.5 | 87.2| 83.9] 87.6] 85. 
Per Cent in H. S........ aa ere Sade © xine of ae ar en 16.7 
| 
Enrollment: 
First Year... .......{11,170 |12,339 |23,509 | 6,308 | 6,463 |12,771 |17,478 |18,802 | 36,280 
Second Year 7,814 | 9,562 |17,376 | 4,974 | 5,536 |10,510 |12,788 |15,098 | 27,886 
Third Year..........] 5,522 | 7,686 |13,208 | 3,485 | 4,330 | 7,815 | 9.007 |12,010 | 21,023 
Fourth Year..... 3,954 | 6,185 |10,139 | 2,458 | 3,700 | 6,158 | 6,410 | 9,885 | 16,297 
Average Daily Attend: 
First Year..........| 8.897 |10,467 |19,264 | 5,277 | 5,610 |10,887 |14,174 |16,077 | 30,151 
Second Year..... 6,456 | 8,353 |14,809 | 4,259 | 4,911 | 9,170 |10,715 |13,264 | 23,979 
Third Year.........| 4,706 | 6,826 |11,532 | 3,064 | 3,860 | 6,924 | 7,770 |10,686 | 18,456 
Fourth Year........| 3,532 | 5,618 | 9,150 | 2,170 | 3,344 | 5,514 | 5,692 | 8,962 | 14,664 
Graduates.............-| 3,159 | 5,439 | 8,598 | 1,818 | 3,041 | 4,859 | 4,977 | 8,480 | 13,457 
































*Includes 60 irregular high schools. 
**Includes four State Institutions: Curry Training School, (N. C. C W.), Samarzand, Indian 
Normal, State School for Blind. 


amination to colleges in this state. Only 6,197 pupils are enrolled in 
non-standard schools. It should be understood also in connection 
with the 170 high schools which are unaccredited that the most of 
them offering one or more years of work are really operated in con- 
nection with standard high schoois. The most of them give tw> or 
three years of work, the fourth year or senior pupils being seni to a 
standard high school. In many counties only standard high schools 
are operated. 
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. Tasie III. Wuitre Private High ScHoorts—1929-30 
| 
MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
No. of Schools 45 
Accredited (II-B or higher)... .. coer 4 ; - 40 
I-AA.. | } 0 
I-A.. 12 
I-B ..| 13 
ee : ; oe ; , , | ad 8 
-B.... a és ws ; 7 
Unaccredited date : | 5 
te (4 yrs—III-A)... ls tate nena | ” 


(3 yrs—III-B). . én ieeves eerie ve 0 
(2 yrs—II1-C) 























No. of Teachers......... bunt wews Jyensane 176 197 373 
Whole-Time ie ee r me 135 137 272 
Part-Time. . ‘ ; priate 41 60 101 

Fnrollment Py eee 1,718 1,758 3,476 

Average Daily Attendance 1,545 1,637 3,182 

Percent in Attendance roe 91.5 

Enrollment: 

First Year : Mbbvsnsbeseiekewees« - 392 462 854 
Second Year......... ptensaes ddeeeweien 405 413 818 
Third Year : she écntahoenid cs 485 442 927 
Fourth Year......... na nine intake 436 441 877 

Average Daily Attendance: 

First Year hence dla nes uaceweqnie 346 422 768 

Second Year eee siteinhecvusnks 348 382 730 

Third Year ‘ied . . , 447 416 863 

Fourth Year... a ee pirceae eed 404 | 417 821 
| 

RE er iaite ike 307 370 677 











2. Graduates. The number of high school graduates is increas- 
ing at the rate of more than a thousand students per year. The num- 
ber of graduates for last year, 1929-30, in white public high schools 
was 13,457, which is more than the total enrollment in all white high 
schools in 1910. 

3. Accredited Schools. Of the 778 white public high schools, 
608 are accredited. This means that each of these schools has met 
the requirements set up in the law for a standard high school. Of 
the 45 private white high schools, 40 are on the accredited list. 

Of the 135 colored public high schools 68 are accredited and of 
the 21 colored private high schools 20 are accredited, making a total 
of 88 accredited schools for the colored race. Of the 979 high 
schools, public and private, white and colored, urban and rural, 736 
are accredited. 
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TasLe IV. Cotorep Private High ScHoots—1929-30 








No. of Schools 
Accredited 


ITEMS MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
| 
| 
| 


Unaccredited 








No. Teachers 
Whole-Time 
Part-Time 








Enrollment cakes 
Average Daily Attendance 
Percent in Attendance. 








Enrollment: 
First Year 
Second Year 
Third Year 
Fourth Year. . 








Average Daily Attendance: 
First Year... 
Second Year.. 
Third Year. 
Fourth Year 








Graduates 








Educational advantages have not been equalized in this state, but 
boys and girls in the rural districts are being given a more nearly 
equal educational opportunity by the establishment and maintenance 
of standard high schools. The greatest contribution North Carolina 
has made to educational progress and development in this nation is 
in connection with rural schools. 





THOMPSON SCHOOL REUNION 


Former students of the old Thompson School, which was operated 
at Siler City, N. C., from 1887 to 1897 by Professor J. A: W. Thomp- 
son, were invited to attend a reunion to be held at Siler City, 
November 14 and 15. The program committee was composed of L. 
L. Wrenn, Chairman; W. S. Durham, C. N. Bray, V. M. Dorsett, C. 
K. Wrenn, and J. M. Dark. Wade H. Hadley, Siler City, was chair- 
man of the Alumni Association and Walter D. Siler, 204 Revenue 
Building, Raleigh, was treasurer. The Thompson School was one 
of the state’s prominent preparatory schools of its day. 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 








SECRETARY’S REPORT OF THE RALEIGH MEETING 


OR several years the Modern Language section of the North 
| poate District has been dead. Last year a few teachers re- 
vived the group, and under the chairmanship of Miss Rosalyn Nix 
of Durham brought the group to life. The meeting on November 
8, in the Hugh Morson High School at Raleigh was attended by a fair 
sized group of enthusiastic teachers. 

Miss Nix presided. The first business transacted was the election 
of Miss Lucy Gilmore of Raleigh as chairman and Miss Louise 
Shepherd of Apex as secretary of the group for next year. 

The program arranged by the chairman was unfortunately some- 
what curtailed because of illness. 

Miss Grace Weston of the Durham High School led a discussion 
on “Continuing Our Studies in French.” The French schools of 
Middlebury, Penn State, and Western Reserve were favorably men- 
tioned. Study in France, however, is preferable to any study in 
America. 

Other topics discussed were: “The Benefits Derived from French 
Clubs”; “The Importance of Pronunciation”; “The Amount of 
Grammar to be Covered in Two Years in High School.” Mr. Hugo 
Giduz of the University of North Carolina gave some account of the 
Placement Tests given at the University this fall. 

All modern language teachers were urged to subscribe to the 
Modern Language Journal. A larger attendance is looked for next 
year. 

LouIsE SHEPHERD, Secretary. 





Stupy Tours 


Tw connection with Miss Weston’s talk, as reported above, the Sum- 
mer Study-Travel Tour of the University of North Carolina, spon- 
sored by the Extension Division, might be mentioned. 

The 1931 Tour will be the fourth of these Study-Travel Tours 
which are especially designed for teachers of French who are inter- 
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ested in getting credits while improving their knowledge of the 
French language and literature, and at the same time enjoying a trip 
through France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Holland and 
England. 

Mr. J. A. Downs, of the faculty of the Department of Romance 
Languages at the University of North Carolina, is to conduct the tour 
during the coming summer. Mr. Downs has traveled in Europe and 
has assisted with similar tours. 

Those whose primary object is study may devote the larger por- 
tion of their time to registered courses in the University of Grenoble, 
one of the oldest and most distinguished of the French universities, 
situated in the French Alps. For those who wish more sightseeing 
and less class-work, special arrangement has been made for additional 
travel. 

Mr. Downs will be glad to write fully to all those desiring more 
detailed information concerning cost, itinerary, credits, etc., if they 
will communicate with him at Graham Court Apartments, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 





HicuH ScHoot ExaMINATIONS 

| n checking over some of the results of the State High School Ex- 
amination in French it was found that one school had an unusually 
high average. On examination of the papers it was found that only 
three or four questions were missed by the pupils—and in most cases 
the same questions. What is more, it was found that in almost 
every case there was the same wrong answer—a very ridiculous one 
at that, for a pupil who could answer correctly at least 20 other ques- 
tions, fully as hard as the one missed. Then, too, there were erasures 
of the same answer on several papers. The whole affair looked 
suspicious, 

One wonders what the school, the teacher, or the pupil can profit 
in such a case. This sort of thing is very deplorable. The effect of 
the examinations, unless conducted in the proper manner, is vitiated. 
And in the case of pupils who go on into higher institutions they are 
actually harmed. Let us hope that the proper care will be taken in 
the future to see that the state examinations are above suspicion. 





Wuat Price FreNcH Prize CONTESTS? 


We learned last week from a teacher that she had been given to 
understand by her principal that unless her pupils succeeded in get- 


(Continued on page 433) 
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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENT 


ENROLLMENT AT STOVALL ExcEEDS Town’s PoPpuLATION 


‘Tue Stovall School in Granville County, according to its Principal 
R. C. Young, has an enrollment of 562, and a daily attendance of 
about 525. The population of the town is about 400. The excess in 
enrollment over the total population of the town is due to the fact 
that the Stovall school serves a large area surrounding the local com- 
munity. 


Mr. MitrcHett STATE PARK 


Tue North Carolina Department of Conservation and Development 
has recently published an attractive little map of Mt. Mitchell State 
Park prepared and distributed for the convenience of tourists. This 
park includes the highest peak east of the Mississippi River and a 200 
acre remnant of the southern spruce forest. The Department will be 
glad to send a copy of the map to any person contemplating an auto- 
mobile trip into the state, and presumably to any teacher in the state 
who desires a copy for class use. The regular price 5 cents. On the 
reverse side is printed a good deal of information about the park and 
about the plant and animal life of the park and vicinity. Address J. 
S. Holmes, State Forester, Raleigh, N. C. 


“EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH” 


Tue first of a series of seven articles on “Education in the South,” 
appears in the October number of Holland’s, The Magazine of the 
South. Mr. Coleman, the author, has endeavored to clear up some 
much discussed points concerning the educational facilities of this 
section as compared with other parts of the country. 


ReEYNoLps High ScHoot Wins Honor IN CREATIVE WorK 


T ne Richard J. Reynolds High School of Winston-Salem was in- 
cluded in the list of one hundred high schools of the United States 
recently announced as entitled to honor rating for creative work in 
the national contests conducted by Quill and Scroll, international hon- 
orary society for high school journalists. This is an honor of dis- 
tinction which is worthy of note. The JourRNAL extends hearty 
congratulations. 
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The Science Column 
Conducted by C. E. Preston 














GEOGRAPHY IN THE HicH ScHOOL 

/_o PLACING of geography as a science in the third year of 

the rural high schools of North Carolina has long been an 
enigma to many science teachers. A discussion of whys and where- 
fores, with suggestions concerning its future status, proved extremely 
illuminating as well as interesting to the science section that assembled 
at Raleigh on November 8. Because of the state-wide significance of 
the topic, and of the possibility that the movement there inaugurated 
may extend to other districts, a brief account of the debate is here 
given. 

It has long been felt by some science teachers that this course, 
which consists, according to the “High School Reorganization” bul- 
letin of the State Department of Public Instruction, of one-half year 
of physical geography, and one-half year of industrial and com- 
mercial geography, is rather out of place in the natural science depart- 
ment. The recent history of the physical geography course in the 
high schools of the nation as a whole is rather one of decline; indus- 
trial and commercial geography, although often given, have in very 
few instances been associated with the natural sciences. More often 
these latter aspects of geography have appeared along with business 
law and economics as part of a commercial training, or have been 
taught as incidental material in forming the background of numerous 
social science courses. Thus to expect teachers specially prepared in 
the natural science field to give what seemed at least in part quite 
remote from their usual line of training appeared to them of doubtful 
wisdom from the standpoint of using their services most effectively. 
Furthermore, they felt that this was being done at the expense of 
omitting entirely from the curriculum a subject within that field, 
chemistry, which probably has even more contacts with the lives of 
common people everywhere. With a view, therefore, to their finding 
out more fully just why this so unusual step was originaliy taken, and 
to gain some light upon the probability of its being continued, they 
invited Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, state high school inspector, to dis- 
cuss it with them. 








a i 
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Dr. Highsmith, in response to questions, pointed out the uni- 
versally recognized need of a social type of education. He stated that 
the subject was introduced, after considering many, in part as a means 
of getting away from the stereotyped college entrance requirement 
sort of curriculum in the direction of a closer approach to this ideal. 
He did not believe that all students were fitted for such subjects, for 
example, as geometry or the theoretical parts of the sciences ; and he 
felt that this course came neareg to meeting their direct needs as 
social beings. 

At present, he stated, the geography course is being introduced, 
without option of substitution, into new high schools as they are or- 
ganized, as the third year of science. Although for graduation but 
two units of science are required, all high schools must offer four 
years of science. In older established schools no effort is being made 
to displace chemistry if the school has provision to give it adequately. 
Chemistry, however, is usually offered only by the larger schools. 

Although at present maintaining his belief that his position was 
sound, Dr. Highsmith declared himself open-minded with regard to 
the matter, and stated that he felt that it was from the science 
teachers that he should receive counsel as those most directly con- 
cerned. Being questioned as to whether the industrial and com- 
mercial phases especially were not rather within the sphere of the 
social science teacher than that of the natural scientist, he answered 
that it depended largely on the training given prospective science 
teachers ; that the state, who paid the teachers, had a right to demand 
this training ; that from the administrative standpoint it was not always 
easy to place subjects within the curriculum exactly according to 
natural lines ; there was no doubt that at any rate the physical geog- 
raphy part was natural science; so far as the load of teachers of nat- 
ural and of social sciences was concerned, there was little difference 
to which group it was assigned ; with the short school year as found 
in this state there was seldom any need of semi-annual promotions or 
of courses on a half-year basis. 

Because of other appointments Dr. Highsmith withdrew too early 
to hear the comparative merits of chemistry ably presented by Pro- 
fessor R. N. Wilson of Duke University, who stated also that he felt 
that attention should probably be given to developing a chemistry 
course for high schools which wonld interest through bringing out 
more fully its significance in daily life. It further came to light 
during the discussion that an added reason for introducing geography 
was the relatively greater cost of chemical equipment. Research in 
teaching by the class experiment and discussion method having more: 
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recently indicated that its results are at least comparable with those 
obtained by entirely individual laboratory work, especially where 
pupils participate in the demonstration, this objection tends corre- 
spondingly to be minimized. An interesting project involving this 
method was described by Miss King of the Cary High School. 

Returning to geography itself, it was readily admitted by the 
group that its physical side lies within the natural science field ; it was 
contended, however, that that part of it which is pertinent is largely 
given in the general science courses and should not constitute a half- 
year of repetition. With respect to the commercial and industrial 
aspects the majority felt that their science training, already extending 
over a wide field, was not ordinarily such as to enable them to present 
these as well as they could be presented by social science and com- 
mercial teachers ; further, they were inclined to take the stand that, 
while they desired to link up their own subjects with common living 
in every way possible, it was hardly fair to expect them in addition 
to attempt preparation in a line so distinctly different, requiring 
rather detailed knowledge of history and commerce. Expert teach- 
ing demands specialized training. 

The discussion ended with the vote that a committee be appointed 
by the chairman to investigate further the status of the subject, this 
committee also to communicate with the general research committee 
instituted at the state meeting last spring. 


N. C. AcADEMY OF SCIENCE EssAy CONTEST 


Iw order to give opportunity for an early start this year, a letter has 
already been sent to county superintendents, supervisors and to the 
press announcing the N. C. Academy of Sciences essay contest. 
Copies of the letter, and further information, can be obtained from 
the secretary of the Academy, Dr. H. R. Totten of the University of 
North Carolina. A more detailed statement, similar to that issued in 
previous years, giving specific rules and limitations, will be mailed 
later in the season to the same persons who received the first letter. 
In the meantime much can be done by teachers in the way of getting 
the matter before science classes, assisting pupils in the selection of 
suitable essay topics, and by pupils in collecting and organizing the 
necessary information. 

Several schools in past years have found it convenient to use the 
contest in connection with the regular preparation of term papers or 
jadividual project reports. Elimination contests have been held in 
these schools, and only the best papers have been sent to the Academy 


(Continued on page 420) 
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The Mathematics Column | 














Conducted by H. F. Muncu 
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PractTicaL APPLICATIONS OF SOME ALGEBRAIC PRINCIPLES* 

NOTHER algebraic principle which is of practical value is the 
A principle underlying graphs. This is not confined to the 
value that comes from reading and the interpretation of the graphs 
thus encountered. They may easily be used to show the cost of any 
number of gallons of gasoline when the cost of one gallon is given. 
This principle may be extended to the cost of any number of articles 
when the cost of one article is known. Of course the graph may be 
used to picture to the eye production costs, expenditures, populations, 
profits, growth, change of time, and many other things that will come 
to mind. This principle is so universally applicable that it may be 
made of practical value to the farmer, the merchant, the ditch digger, 
and even to the boot black if they are inclined to study critically their 
respective occupations. 

In Modern Junior Mathematics, Book III, by Marie Gugle, pub- 
lished by Gregg & Co., is this problem: 

Joe bought 25 yds. of fencing. He decided to enclose a school 
garden with it. His father’s garage can be used for one side. If 
he makes it rectangular what is the biggest garden he can enclose? 

From that graph it is evident that the area is greatest when x is 
approximately 6. Hence if Joe makes his garden 6 yards wide, he 
will have the maximum possible area with 25 yards of fence and 
using the garage to fence one side. 

Whether such a problem is practical for the ordinary boy or 
farmer is questionable, but the graph does give an easy and inter- 
esting solution for it. 

By letting x=—the width; then 25—-2x—the length; then: 
25x — 2x* =the area. Now if we find the value of 25x — 2x?, 
when x has various values, we may plot a graph plotting the values 
of x on the “x” axis and the corresponding values of the function 


* Continued from our November issue. 








Car-Na- Var Gives Mirrorlike F 
Indianapolis Public Library-- 


Cuts Maintenance Costs 50% 
. WICE A YEAR’’, reports* Geo. P. ‘ 
Kern, Custodian of the Indianapolis 
Publie Library, ‘‘ our 50,000 sq. ft. of linoleum 
is given one coat of Car-Na-Var and thoroughly | 
machine polished. A weekly polishing gives 
the floors mirrorlike finish so that they require 
only a nightly dry mopping to keep them bright 
and clean. Other floor preparations required 
twice as much material and labor to produce 
an appearance that was not as beautiful as our 








Wood (Car-Na-Var) 


present floors. 

Car-Na-Var—The Perfect Floor Treatment 
Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination of var- 
nish, gum and waxes. It gives a beautiful, 
lustrous, yet non-slippery finish to wood, lino- 
leum, mastic, conerete, cork, etc. . . . protects 
the surface indefinitely from wear... and 
euts maintenance costs as much as 50%. 





Linoleum (Car-Na-Var) 


Car-Na-Var wears 3 times as long as varnish 

or floor wax. It is easily applied with a mop 

and is ready for traffic in an hour. Worn spots 

ean be repaired without showing overlaps. 

Comes in ‘‘natural’’ and popular colors. Car- 

Na-Var in color eliminates a separate applica- 

tion of stain. 

Rubber-Var for Rubber Floors 

Rubber-Var is made of the same solids as Car- 

Na-Var, but is liquefied by thinners harmless to 

rubber. Use Rubber-Var for treating rubber, i 
soft composition and light colored terrazzo 

floors. Gives same desirable results as Car- 

Na-Var. It’s waterproof. y 





* From a Certified Gould Report. 


Left—A few of the many types of 
floors that can be efficiently and eco- 
nomically treated with Car-Na-Var 
or Rubber-Var. 





Use Rubber-Var 
Rubber (Rubber-Var) for Rubber Floors 














ike Finish to Linoleum Floors of 
ary--- Protects and Beautifies 



















Car-Na-Var, applied 
lightly twice a year, 
machine polished 
weekly, and dry 
mopped nightly keeps 
the 50,000 aq. ft. of 
battleship linoleum in 
the Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library in excel- 
lent condition, in spite 
of constant traffic 







4 VERY man interested in the effi- 
{ cient and economical maintenance : 
of floors should have a copy of ‘‘Floor =} — ; 
Research.’’ Contains 48 pages of concise, helpful 
information written by nationally known 
\ floor consultant. The only book of its 
kind. Sent to you with our compli- 
ments. Mail coupon below. 
CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
1900 Scott Street, Watseka, Ill. 
Without obligation send me FREE copy of “Floor 







Research.” Also, send me further details. about 
Car-Na-Var and your FREE TEST offer. 
PIII sibs aiicecesadhiscniesnavincrebinecidnaaeteaasccashesiiadinda tdeiteiassccbuabiadietielatlaaimea ab tas eaiaibcaaidaeaial 
IIIIIIINS-  <ciinseanideesssitboreseieetahiscanestddlinedatepaibieinsanisincentateidicshadeieabaesiiiiadisidiesteaaialiiesinteaieatas iil 
Signature Position 
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Present treatment: () scrubbing; (] waxing; [ oiling. = 
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The other day the writer picked up a book on practical agriculture. 
Not many pages were turned before the author used the graph to 
convey to the reader his thought. Dr. A. R. Crathorn writing in 
School Science and Mathematics, Vol. 16, pp. 418-43, admits that 
algebra is little used by the ordinary farmer but also tells of a man 
who was doing graduate work in agriculture in the University of 
Illinois and who found it necessary to take up further study in mathe- 
matics before he could do the research work in agriculture which he 
had set out to do. 

It is not at all necessary to point out to teachers of mathematics 
the practical applications of algebra in such high school studies as 
geometry, physics, and chemistry. The formula is the most useful 
phase of the subject in these studies. Such formulas as 

1 + 
C—Ild, A—IIr?, v——IId*, v— —IIr?, 
6 3 


1 
L—2]Irh, T—20Ir(h+-r), v= —h(B+-b+ vy Bb) 
3 





A= V/s(s—a) (s—b) (s—c), 
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all taken from geometry, will serve to illustrate the practical value 
of the formula in this subject. When we go to the field of physics 
we find such formulas as 


l 1 
S=—=—gt?, S= —g(2t—1), 
2 2 


1 E 1 1 1 
VTE, S—ITIV/—, C= —,—- = — — am, 
g 2a oe 


and many others. If we go to chemistry, we find the formula indis- 
pensable. Besides the formula the concept of the equation and its 
manipulation is essential in balancing chemical equations. In both 
physics and chemistry in dealing with such laws as Boyle’s Law and 
Charles’ Law, ratio, proportion, and variation are indispensable. A 
pupil who does not have a thorough understanding of these mathe- 
matical tools is very much handicapped in doing the quantitative think- 
ing in these subjects without which they lose their right to be called 
sciences. Trigonometry has not been mentioned here because it is 
offered in so few high schools in North Carolina, but it is only nec- 
essary to mention it in this connection to be sure that every teacher 
of mathematics would grant that algebra not only has great practical 
value in this subject but is absolutely indispensable. 

All of these applications are practical for the pupil who reaches 
no higher educational level than high school graduation. But an 
ever larger number of the youth of this country is entering college. 
Some go because it is the style nowadays to go to college. Some go 
to play football. Some go because they think that college is the best 
place to develop themselves socially, because where so many young 
people come together there are almost sure to be spirits kindred to 
their own. But a far greater number are serious minded and go to 
prepare themselves for greater service to their fellow men and to 
the state by studying law, medicine, science, engineering or more ad- 
vanced mathematics. It is here that algebra comes into its own. 
There has been no hesitation in including law in this list. You will 
remember how Abraham Lincoln, after he had been practicing law 
for some time got a geometry and studied it eagerly, not stopping 
until he had worked every theorem. He then applied the principle 
of reasoning used in geometry to the law. So also may algebra serve 
one who masters the subjec: thoroughly. In the sciences, particularly 
the physical sciences such as physics and chemistry, and in engineer- 
ing whether it be electrical, mechanical, civil, sanitary, or chemical, 
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algebra is as necessary as an engine in an automobile. It is that 
power without which nothing can be accomplished. The practical 
applications of algebra in these fields are so many that it would 
be useless to even begin to point them out. Pick up an ordinary 
machinist’s hand-book, or an electrician’s hand-book, or correspond- 
ing books in the other fields here under discussion, and glance 
through its pages and then ask yourself how could one use it who 
had not a thorough knowledge of algebra. 

It is true that for the average farmer, business man, or other 
tradesman the opportunity to apply these principles to the solution 
of their problems comes rather infrequently. However, certain ones 
of us can hardly get along without these tools. For example, in 
these times a teacher can not read understandingly the literature of 
education without a knowledge of statistics. One of the cornerstones 
of statistical theory is based on the normal probability curve. It has 
been shown that this symmetrical bell-shaped curve has ordinates 
corresponding to the numerical coefficients of the respective terms of 
the expansion of (a + b)*. 

The whole theory of the probable error or standard error, whether 
it be the probable error of the mean or median or of the difference 
between two means, medians, r’s or any other measures, is based on 
this normal probability curve. Since the binomial theorem is used 
by most authors in developing the idea of normal frequency, it would 


have practical value to anyone interested in the quantitative inter- 


pretation of educational measurements. 

It must be clear to each one of us that the greatest use of the 
binomial theorem is in advanced mathematics. Besides its use in 
raising a binomial to any required power, it furnishes admirable ma- 
terial with which to demonstrate the process of mathematica! induc- 
tion. The understanding of this principle is a valuable asset in the 
comprehension of mathematics at college level. 

Not long ago the writer chanced to be talking with Dr. John Las- 
ley and Dr. E. T. Browne of the Mathematics Department of the 
University of North Carolina. In the course of the conversation a 
request was made of them for a list of those phases of college mathe- 
matics the comprehension of which made a knowledge of the binomial 
theorem at least desirable if not prerequisite. The following are 
some of the phases named. 

Compound Interest, factoring, e:-= 2.718, the basis for under- 
standing of logarithms; in the derivative of powers, in the tangent 
to curves, solutions of equations with multiple roots, Leibniz’s for- 
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mula in the calculus, rationalizing equations, partial fractions, in- 
tegration of rational functions, reduction formulas for integration, 
integration of the binomial differential, many types of integration by 
substitution, and so on. This is only half of the hist which they gave 
me. Since it takes only two days or so to teach the essential facts of 
the binomial theorem to a group of high school pupils of junior or 
senior grade, it is no doubt worth the time to teach it to them, at 
least both the National Committee on Mathematics Requirements and 
the College Entrance Board feel that way about it. 

Like the binomial theorem, progressions are not often used by 
individuals in the common walks of life. However, there are few 
who sooner or later would not be benefited by a working knowledge 
of this phase of mathematics. Certain problems in annuities, buying 
on the installment plan, funding debts, valuation of bonds, and fi- 
nancing various projects which are best solved by the principles of 
progressions sooner or later present themselves to us for solution. 
Take such problems as the following: 

1. A town laid aside a sinking fund of $5,000 per year for 10 
years at 4% compound interest. What was the total amount of the 
fund? 





A —S(R"—1) —5,000 (1.0419 — 1) — $59,875. 
R—1 4!” 


2. Find how much must be invested at 4% compound interest in 
order to provide an annuity of $200 for 10 years. 


P< S(R"— 1) = 200 (1.0419 — 1) — $1621.50 
R"(R—1) 1.0419, .04 


3. A man insured for $1,000 died after paying 25 annual pre- 
miums of $34 each. If compound intere , reckoned at 34%, 











how much more had the company received than it paid his estate? 


A = S(R® — 1) = 34(1.03525 — 1) = $1325. 1325 — 1000 = 





R—1 035 


$325 that the company had received, more than it paid his estate. 


4. I buy a house and lot for $5,000, on the monthly payment plan 
agreeing to pay $60 per month until the debt is paid. How long will 
it take me to pay for it? 


N — log P — log (p— Pr) 





log (1+ r) 





: 
f 
t 
; 


ee 
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N = Log 60 — log (60 — 5,000x.005) 
log (1 + .005) 
N == 1.778151 — 1.544068 — 112.6 


.002166 
It will . . . take 112.6 mo. to pay for it. 








Besides such investment problems as the above and those akin to 
them which are practical for the most of us, again there is the realm 
of higher mathematics where a knowledge of progressions is essen- 
tial. Dr. Lasley and Dr. Browne suggested the following specific 
phases of the subject where it is a prerequisite : 

Repeating decimals, infinite series, nature of irrational numbers, 
the idea of limits, representation of functions near a particular value 
of the variable, evaluation of fractional functions, in understanding 
such functions as a* or log* dividing the octave into semitones, mod- 
ern theory of differences, theory of interpolation, and theory of 
statistics. 

If you are inclined to be like one of Euclid’s pupils who when he 
asked Euclid “What good do I get out of all this” algebra, received 
this reply: “Give him a copper or two since he must make a profit 
out of what he learns,” perhaps this paper may point you to at least 
a few of the practical applications of algebra and while we mathe- 
matics teachers should see and emphasize the practical application of 
our subject, yet we should never lose sight of or fail to strive for 
those higher values to be derived from a development of desirable and 
appropriate habit of response to all kinds of problem situations and 
the cultural value to be derived from the knowledge of the subject. 





THE SCIENCE COLUMN 
(Continued from page 412) 
committee. Scientific accuracy of statements, an interesting subject 
treated in an attractive but genuinely high school student style, good 
organization and correct English are some of the points that have 
been considered in making awards in past years. 
The committee hopes that a large number of schools may use this 
contest this year as a means of increasing interest in, and broadening 
the scope of, science study. 
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The English Column 


Conducted by Preston C. FARRAR 





Questions, comments, and brief articles dealing with the teaching 
of English will be welcomed. 





PRINTER’S ERRORS 


As the editor had no opportunity to read the proof of the November Col- 
umn, he disclaims all responsibility for a number of typographical errors that 
occurred in it. He did not, for instance, write complete for completes (p. 351, 
1.21) or insert the before distinguishing (p. 352, 1. 23). 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS ABouT TEACHING THE SUBJECTIVE 
CoMPLEMENT 


FTER the essential nature of the subjective complement has 
A been taught as suggested in last month’s English Column, it 
will be found necessary to give the class more instruction about copu- 
lative or linking verbs. Pupils already know in general what a link- 
ing verb is. In practice, however, they will often confuse linking 
and transitive verbs. The following grouping of the most important 
linking verbs has been found useful in helping them to avoid that 
confusion. 


LINKING VERBS 


The Be Group (verbs expressing some shade or variation of the 
idea of being ) 
Be 
Become, grow, turn (The weather turned cold.) 
Stay, remain, continue 
Prove (The report proved untrue. ) 
The Sight Group 
Seem, appear, look 
Verbs for the Other Senses—one for each 
Smell 
Taste 
Feel 
Sound 


This list includes the most important of the linking verbs. Pupils 
should be required to learn the list. Their attention should be called 
to other verbs which occasionally take the subjective complement. 
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SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


with with HRALUN 


Safety with “Anti-Slip Treads 


MAKE WALKING SAFE 


Millions of dollars are spent and volumes are 
written on making buildings safe from the fire 
hazard—yet twelve times as many people are 
killed by slipping, tripping and falling as by 
fires—in fact more than from surface cars, eleva- 
tors and fires combined. Nearly one-half of these 
deaths by falls (over 14,00C per year in Conti- 
nental United States) are caused on stairs and 
floor level. 

FERALUN has for a matrix a special cast 
iron in which is embedded at the time of casting 
an abrasive grit exceeded in hardness only by the 
diamond. Projecting slightly above the surface 
of the tread, this grit so ‘‘bites’’ the sole of the 
shoe that slipping is impossible. 


PREVENT FATALITIES 


. . « Rely on Feralun 


Investigate this slip-proof safety feature. 
Worn stair treads and other walkway surfaces 
are most effectively and economically repaired 
with Feralun. New construction should cer- 
tainly specify Feralun treads. Write for de- 
seriptive literature. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS COMPANY 


FERALUN — BRONZALUN — ALUMALUN 
50 CHUROH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y¥ 
Boston, 136 Federal St.—CunicaGco, Conway Bldg.—PHILADELPHIA, 1700 Walnut 
St.—PiIrrssurGH, Farmers Bank Bldg.—Burrato, Erie County Bank 
Bldg.—San FRANCISCO, 444 Market St. 
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And in connection with the study of the direct object, which should 
come soon after that of the subjective complement, they should be 
asked to select verbs in the list above that are also used transitively. 
A good type of drill is one containing the same verb used in both 
ways. 

The drills on subjective complement and object that will bear 
most directly on the pupil’s speech and writing are, of course, those 
that require the choice of the right case of pronouns and those that 
require the pupil to choose between adverbs and predicate adjectives. 
Many pupils have considerable difficulty in making the latter choice. 
The chalk feels hard. Hard is an adverb, they will say, because it 
tells how the chalk feels. Here the teacher must show them that 
words answering the question How? are not necessarily adverbs. The 
question to ask is, Does the word describe the manner (or way) in 
which the action of the verb takes place, or does it really describe 
the subject and complete the verb? Here also pupils have difficulty 
in distinguishing between modifying and completing. The point to 
bring out is that verbs already complete do not need to be completed. 
The boy works. Is the verb complete? Does it make sense? Yes. 
Add hard to the verb. What does it do to it? Complete it? Evi- 
dently not; for the verb is already complete. It merely qualifies or 
describes the action of the verb. But, The lesson seems. Is this 
complete? Does it make sense? No. When we add hard, we make 
the verb complete. Hence hard is here a complement, a predicate 
adjective. 

The subjective complement after certain passive verbs should not 
be considered, I think, until the objective complement has been 
taught. 

Here was to have followed a section on Wasting Time in the Eng- 
lish Class, but the topic kept enlarging itself to such an extent that 
it will have to wait until the next issue. 
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Giving Carolina’s Children 


a Finer, Better Future 


Carolina may well be proud of an 
ancestry so determined upon education 
as to fashion desks by hand at which 
to sit. Such desks were the best avail- 
able at the time. Their counterpart in 
type are available today . . . in steel, 
beautiful and unbreakable. BUT .. . 
seating and posture experts have 
worked out newer and better types... . 


Now Your Pupils can Sit as 
Science Dictates! 

Health improves . . . mind is freed... 
nerves at ease . . . gone is body and eye- 
strain. THE UNIVERSAL Desk. . . Mov- 
ABLE SEATING . . . made to fit teaching 
methods in its flexibility, and to fit the 
student in posture and comfort require- 
ments, assures greater efficiency and 
better health in the schoolroom. 


Teaching Made Easier 

because pupils are no longer restless and listless. 
Better type furniture increases interest in work. 
New types of fixed desks, possessing the same 
built-in comforts of correct posture as movable 
types are available, together with tablet arm 
chairs, tables, chair desks . . . AND 


All in STEEL! 
American Seating Company 
desks and chairs, as well as all 
school necessities and supplies, 
carried in stock by a Carofina 
Company favorably known to 
you for many years. Catalog upon request. 


CAROLINA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1001 WEST MOORHEAD STREET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The History Column 


Conducted by A. K. K1nc 








7 . 


URING the past few weeks the editor of this column has ad- 
i ese four of the six district Social Science Sections of the 
North Carolina Education Association on “Some Recommendations 
for Revising the Present Course of Study in the Social Sciences.” 
Considerable interest has been expressed and several teachers have 
requested that these recommendations be published. They will be 
summarized briefly in this column next month. 


Tue following interesting account of the meeting of the Social 
Science group of the western district was sent in by Mr. W. H. Plem- 
mons and Miss Emily Wright, president and secretary of the group 
during the past year: 

The Social Science group of the Western North Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Meeting met in the Boys’ Study Hall of the Asheville Senior 
High School, Friday afternoon, October 19, 1930. The meeting was 
called to order by the chairman, W. H. Plemmons of Asheville. Busi- 
ness was rapidly dispatched. The following officers were nominated 
and duly elected for the coming year: O. L. Norment, Asheville 
Senior High, Chairman; Leland S. McDonald, Leicester High, Vice- 
chairman, and Miss Nell Cotton, Barnardsville High, Secretary. Mr. 
Plemmons then turned the meeting over to Dr. W. C. Jackson, Vice- 
president of the North Carolina College for Women, who brought an 
inspiring message to his enthusiastic and appreciative audience. 

The subject of Dr. Jackson’s address, “The Relation of Biography 
to History,” is one to which he has given a great deal of thought for 
many years. After an interesting contrast between the old and new 
biographies, he quoted from Maurois—a distinct type of the modern 
biographer—the three characteristics of the biography of today. 
First, it is a courageous search for truth as contrary to the shadowing 
over of weaknesses of heroes and heroines by writers in years gone 
by ; second, a study of the complexities of personalities in the light of 
psychological discernment ; third, the actual achievements of the man 
or woman as they were won, practically always in the face of cynicism 
and a growing belief in the futility of life. 
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5 am a 


School Ground 


Improvements 
Come only from 
Careful Plans 
and Planting 


A goodly number of school grounds 
in the south have been planned and 
plapted by our landscape staff. The 
Hickory 
were planted under 


Longview grounds’ at 
(shown above) 


our direction. 


It will be possible to complete the 


work around your own school 
grounds this winter or in early 
spring if you write us at once. 


You will ineur no obligation by the 
inquiry. 





Beys and girls are America’s 


greatest asset. They deserve—and 





ought to demand—the very best sur- 
roundings and facilities for prepar- 
ing themselves for the future. 


School buildings, well planned and 
well equipped, are going up or in 
actual use in wide-awake communi- 
ties. The 
lighting 
proved by 


walls and the halls, the 
and ventilating are ap- 
skilled But 
who is responsible for the surround- 
Who 


Who selects the shrubs and 


engineers. 


ings? 
effect? 
trees? 


plans the landscape 


Who supervises the planting? 
Practical Plans are Essential 


A representative will inspect the 


grounds and make suggestions, if 
you wish; later on definite plans 
and estimates will be prepared, 
which will cover all needed trees, 


shrubs, and hedges. We guarantee 


the material to grow. 


The Howard-Hickory Company 


Landscape Gardeners 


Nurserymen 


Hickory, North Carolina 
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From this introduction Dr. Jackson went into the real meaning of 
modern biography. He painted a picture in words of the relation of 
these two subjects, for example: 

History, the forest ; biography the oak, pine, fir, etc. 

History, the landscape ; biography the hill, valley, stream, etc. 

History, the omelet ; biography the egg, butter, salt, etc. 

History, viewed through field glasses ; biography through the mi- 
croscope. History at length, is the result of the fusion of the great 
personalities who have made it live. 

Our speaker then asked, “How can biography aid history?” In 
answer he gave five specific ways in which it serves: 

1. An introduction to a partial understanding of movements. 

2. An aid to the critical faculty. 

3. The best study in personality available. 


4. The best study of leadership. 


ui 


Furnishes vividness and concreteness that makes history real. 


To illustrate, Dr. Jackson related the history of the Constitutional 
Convention by intimate portraits of the members who were present ; 
thereby proving to his listeners that the human touch is necessary to ; 
the interpretation of the historical movement. An insight into the 
personalities of the Fathers of the Constitution gives us a broader 
understanding of their great product, for these personal sketches 
illumine the paths of history which lead to the threshold of the larger 
family. 


A Larce Unit ProGrRam 


‘Tue teachers in Broughton High School, Raleigh, are making a gen- 
uine contribution to the teaching of the social sciences. For the last 
seven years they have been experimenting and working on curric- 
ulum revision. During the school year 1929-1930 twelve large units 
were taught to as many seventh and eighth grade groups. Perhaps 
“taught to” is not a correct statement to use in this connection, for in 
a well directed activity program the pupils are supposed to “learn by 
doing.” Six of these units will be especially interesting to social 
science teachers: The Home; Industry; Mining Industries; Com- 
munication ; How Man Has Kept Records ; Representatives of Amer- 
ican Democracy. 

Any one interested in the problem of correlating some of the 
traditional courses and eliminating the rigid subject matter bound- 
aries that are just now the subject of so much controversy should by 
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NEW VISUAL UNITS 
IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


By DR. H. A. WEBB, of Peabody Teachers College 
Twenty Lantern Slides to Each Unit 


LIST OF UNITS 


. The Air . Sound 
. Astronomy . Weather and Climate 
. Electricity . Heat and Fire 
. Health . Clothing 
. Light . The Earth’s Crust 
. Living Things—Animals . Food 
. Living Things—Plants . Machinery 
15. Water 


Additional Slides for nearly every school subject 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 








“CRAFTSTYLE” 


Joseph Ruzicka 


Library Bookbinding 
School Book Rebinding 


Baltimore, Md. Greensboro, N. C. 
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all means examine this work. The cooperating teachers are very 
enthusiastic about this method of teaching. Some of them predict 
that it will be very widely adopted within the next decade. 


More Asout WoRKBOOKS 


3utcher, W. H. Work-Test Manual in American History (Revised Edition). 
Macmillan, 1930. 


The Beards revised so Butcher was forced to do likewise. The old edition 
was discussed in this column last month. The new edition still refers to high 
school texts only. A feeble attempt has been made to introduce some optional 
work. Instead of a test for each chapter the revision contains one long test for 
each of the seven divisions or “blocks” as the author calls them. These tests 
are really excellent. 


Foister, J. O. and Seehausen, Paul. Workbook to Accompany Hayes and 
Moon’s Modern History. Macmillan, 1930. Price $0.60. 


This is very similar to the workbook for ancient history by the same authors 
mentioned last month. It is apparently an excellent drill book if one wants to 
teach by the textbook method. The tests are not very usable. 


Hughes, R. O. Workbook in Civics. Allyn and Bacon, 1930. 


The prolific Mr. Hughes is to be congratulated on the wealth of material 
he has packed into this manual. It is designed to accompany no specific text. 
However, references to seven of the author’s texts are cited at various points. 
Only two books not written by the author are cited and one of these is The 
World Almanac. He hopes that pupils “will get into the habit of looking for 
trustworthy material in many different places.” While this is a good manual, 
especially rich in pictures, charts, graphs, and other illustrative material and 
abounding in teaching suggestions, we cannot refrain from condemning this 
obviously narrow commercial spirit. 











WE NEED TEACHERS 
For the following classes of vacancies: 


Athletics combined with Mathematics or Science. 
Athletics combined with any high school subject. 
Commercial, combining Shorthand, Typewriting and Bookkeeping. 
Home Economics. 
Librarian, combined with some teaching. 
Primary (beginners and first grade). 
Music combinations, such as voice, band, orchestra, piano, violin. 
Manual Training. 
Science: physics, chemistry, biology—two or more combined. 
(10) Other competent, experienced teachers wil] be placeable all through 
the fall. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, 8S. C. 
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THE SEEMAN PRINTERY | 
INCORPORATED 


DurHAM, NortH CAROLINA 





A Complete Printing Service catering to the requirements of dis- 
criminating individuals, firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing - Binding - Lithographing - Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual Interest 
in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 














MULTISTAMP 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


The Portable School Duplicator 


N ULTISTAMP allows the teacher to sup- 
st ply immediately personal copies of 
quizzes, tests and examinations without mov- 
ing from her desk. 
Simp'y write, trace, draw or typewrite on the 
stencil. Snap it on to Multistamp and roll 
off the copies, on any grade paper, 40 to 60 
a minute. 
Multistamp allows personal supervision of 
more pupils. It gives pupils chance for self- 
expression. 
Economical to buy. Simple to operate. Inks 
from the inside. GUARANTEED. Used by 
public schools, universities and colleges 
throughout the country. 
No. 6. The Complete School Printing Plant. 
Includes Nos. 1, 3 and 5 Multistamp. With complete supplies, 
all packed in handsome steel carrying case. Price, $50.00. 
No. 5. Letter Size. With full complement of supplies. 
Price, $25.00. 
No. 3. One-half Letter Size. With complete complement of 
supplies. Price, $15.00. 
No. 1. A Complete Rubber Stamp Factory. With full sup- 
plies. Price, $7.50. 
No. 7. (Prints 7%x10% inches.) Multistamp Ouicfit espe- 
cially recommended for class rocm work with 1 qr. Stencils, 
1 Ib. Ink, Ink Brush, Corrective Fluid, Type Kleener, Stylus 
Pen and Ete., with ccmplete instructions. $35.00, 
(Prices f. o. b. Factory) 
Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 


THE MULTISTAMP CAROLINA CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Music Column 


Conducted by Harotp S. Dyer 





ONTINUING the discussion begun in the November HicuH 
C ScHOOL JouRNAL on the subject of glee and chorus rehearsal, let 
us examine what constitutes a successful choral performance. We all 
agree that some glee clubs appear to sing beautifully, and effectively, 
with the same easy manner which marks slovenly and ineffective 
work on the part of another club. Roughly, the results fall into the 
following classifications : 


1. Tone quality. Pleasant, never forced, “live” with color and 
meaning. 

2. Balance of parts, or “ensemble.” Subordination of each voice 
to the general, or mass effect, to produce that most necessary 
thing called “choral-effect.” 

3. Enunciation and diction. This means that at all times the flow 
of vowel sounds is natural, and accompanied by a clean, con- 
cis¢é and free use of the consonants. Result: intelligible words. 

4. Interpretation. Singing is an emotional experience. It should 
reveal this fact continuously through the mood portrayed by 
the singers. It should appear that singing is a pleasure, and 
that the song being sung is providing a happy experience for 
the singer. (This demands the selection of worthwhile mate- 
rial, for no such reaction can possibly come when the songs are 
of a commonplace character. ) 


It is most interesting to note here that the suggestions given above 
coincide almost exactly with the standard judges’ sheets used in com- 
petitions. 

Let us proceed to rehearse the glee club with the above goals in 
mind. 

If you, fortunately, live where the grade children are taught to 
read music as they read the spoken language, your task with the high 
school singers is tremendously lessened. It becomes necessary only 
for you to drill the club until the parts have been learned and can be 
sung with accuracy as regards pitch and time values. The work of 
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“finishing off’ may thus be begun before the singers have tired of the 
routine of learning the notes. If the club is composed of singers who 
read poorly or not at all, as in some schools, the problem is that of 
keeping the interest and enthusiasm of the singers active during the 
labored repetitions necessary to learning their parts. The question is 
often asked : “Is it best to drill each part separately, or must the entire 
club be engaged in singing all the time?” The answer is found by 
practice. Much time is wasted with ten singers going over and over 
a phrase while thirty sit idly by with nothing to do. A successful 
director will never allow the attention of the group to wander. It 
should be expected that at any moment any or all the parts shall take 
up the song at the exact point at which attention is being focused. 
The wheel must be made to turn. There is work to do here which 
demands the best of the physical and mental resources of the director. 
I believe more teachers fail at this particular point than at any other. 

To use the piano or not to use it, that is the question. It is obvious 
that independence cannot be developed while using it. Use it, there- 
fore, only as a check on difficult passages, and after the song has been 
thoroughly learned. Many keen ears have been dulled by too much 
piano assistance. “Accompaniment” is a word little understood. It 
is not necessary to rehearse a song through to the end many times at 
each rehearsal. Songs written in good form have several passages 
which repeat the melodies and harmonies found at or near the be- 
ginning. Mark these and avoid too much drill on them. Directors 
will do well to cultivate the practice of speaking to the singers while 
they are singing. If a singer cannot maintain his part and respond 
to a spoken suggestion from the director at the same time, he is not 
mentally awake. Alertness is a virtue here if it is anywhere in music. 
The best work the writer ever witnessed was accomplished through 
such pointed suggestions as, “Tone!” “Vowel,” “Attack !!,” “Freely,” 
“Make it sing”—“Listen! Who hears the entire chord ?” 

Of course a director can talk too much. Likewise a director can 
sing too much, explain too much, and direct too much. The pupils 
are going to actually do the singing. The director is merely the guid- 
ing hand which more or less subtly adjusts the vocal and emotional 
mechanism of the group to produce the desired results. These results 
must be fully understood and agreed upon before the song is ready 
for performance. Why, then, must we have directors stand before 
glee clubs, baton in hand, wildly “beating time” with great waste of 
physical energy? Do the results justify such contortions? Obviously, 
suggestion is more powerful than force. Why beat time at all? It 
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appears to have been a practice for so long that we have inherited it 
as a disease. Perhaps it permits ambitious musicians to display their 
gifts to the unmusical public. One has but to note the marvellous 
effects produced by the great leaders in this field to realize that am- 
ateur leadership is far afield of methods which succeed. A properly 
trained glee club will respond to a movement of the hand, held out of 
sight of the listeners, exactly as alertly as though the hand held a stick 
which cut an arc across and around the director. 

A director has the definite responsibility of: starting the singers 
together, keeping them together, and stopping them together. These 
duties are purely mechanical, just as the “stop-and-go” traffic lights 
are mechanical. Unfortunately, many directors never get beyond this 
mechanical leadership. We have all heard glee clubs sing songs under 
theoretical leadership, that is, the teacher waved a baton while the 
singing was taking place, but there was little if any relation between 
the stick-waving and the singing. The eyes (and minds) of the 
singers frequently found their way back to the teacher, but for the 
most part they were directed towards the audience, and since the 
singing was being done purely from memory, the singers merely re- 
peated their parts mechanically as a routine act. Good music is 
worthy of a variety of interpretations. The dynamic marks are 
usually more suggestive than absolute. If, (as illustration), the 
director decides to prolong a certain phrase in order to beautify the 
effect, she should proceed to do so without having previously pre- 
pared the singers for this deviation. They must respond to the direct- 
ing of her hands. This, unfortunately, brings into account an amount 
of concentration on the part of the singers which is rare. But how 
can true ensemble be produced without concentration ? 

Contrary to popular opinion, there is greater display of genuine 
musical ability in artistic ensemble performance than in solo per- 
formance. It is well occasionally to remind ambitious high school 
prima donnas of this fact. 





THE FRENCH COLUMN 
(Continued from page 408) 
ting a prize that her position might be threatened! If principals 
take this attitude towards the state prize contests, is it a wonder that 
football coaches depend en winning games in order to hold their 
positions? It should not be the intent of the contest to train a few 
pupils to win a prize. Most any teacher could coach a pupil as a 
football coach does his star players, for the contest. If a teacher 
does her job right she may have a class that can do unusually good 
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work in French, and still come far from winning a prize. Let us not 
inject the modern spirit of athletics into our modern language work. 
If your principal is such a small man that he must judge your 
teaching ability by the number of prize pupils you can turn out you 
had better find a new principal. Or perhaps you might get him to 
put in a training table for the French team! Ask him to supplement 
your salary as is done for the athletic coaches and then you can spend 
the necessary extra hours on the objective of the state contest. 

Teach efficiently and the pupils will do well enough in the con- 
test. If they do not win one of the coveted (?) prizes, what of it? 

When the contest takes on such proportions it no longer serves 
its purpose. No contest is worth while if the vast majority of pupils 
is neglected for the few. 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor Gwynn 








WINsTON-SALEM’s UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
VERGILIAN CELEBRATION* 


By Marcaret BatLey 
Richard J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


€¢WATIN is the foundation for French, Spanish, and English.” 

Those words formed the keynote of the Latin week held in 
Richard J. Reynolds High School, October 8-15. The language de- 
partment, realizing last spring that this fall would bring the high 
water mark in the classical field, determined that a definite program 
would be worked out in honor of the Bimillennium Vergilianum. 
Several of our teachers who attended summer school gathered excel- 
lent ideas for such a celebration. At our first meeting in September 
we discussed and evaluated all suggestions, finally choosing a2 plan 
which I shall attempt to summarize briefly below. 

First, the entire week of October 8-15 was set aside as Latin 
week. During this time Vergil, classical literature, the contribution 
of the Greeks and the Romans to civilized man, the growth of lan- 
guages, and related subjects were discussed not only in our Latin 
classes, but also in the French and Spanish classes. Booklets on 
Vergil’s Aeneid, the gods and goddesses, Vergil’s style, customs of 
the day, and quotations and their relation to later literature were on 
display in the library. The library further assisted us by displaying 
books (owned by the school) which treated of Vergil and his works 
and by placing in conspicuous places posters bearing the inscription: 
“Bimillennium Vergilianum 70 B. C.-1930 A.D.” 

To begin the week the Vergil classes gave a program on Vergil 
during the assembly period in the auditorium. This program was 
presided over and participated in by the students of these classes. A 
short sketch of the poet’s life and a brief synopsis of the first six 
books of the Aeneid were given. Next, famous quotations in Latin 
were flashed on the screen and translated. No program on Vergil 


* Note: We are glad to publish this report of Latin Week in the high school at Winston- 
Salem, N. C. We believe it typical of the general interest aroused in regard to the 
Vergilian celebration. 
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would have been complete without the famous tribute paid by Ten- 
nyson. Accordingly, this poem was sung by a mixed quartet. 

One week later another assembly period was given over to the 
classics and their contribution to mankind. Most appropriately this 
day fell on the Ides of October. One of the Vergil students pre- 
sided over the meeting. Another one presented to the school a fund, 
contributed by the Vergil students, to be used in purchasing a Roman 
print for the school. Our superintendent, Mr. R. H. Latham, was 
present to introduce the speaker of the day. By way of introduction, 
Mr. Latham stated his firm belief in the classics and recommended 
them to students not now pursuing those studies. Through the cour- 
tesy of the Phi Beta Kappa Foundation in connection with the 
American Classical League, Dr. C. C. Weaver, a Phi Beta Kappa 
man and resident of our city, made the address. He stated that he 
was not holding a brief for the classics since they were not on trial, 
and hence, did not need a lawyer. He paid tribute to Greek and 
Latin because of their contribution to him as an individual as well 
as to the world at large. 

To complete our Latin week, on Wednesday evening, October 15, 
the foreign language department, both teachers and pupils, held an 
“open house” in the library of our school. Each student contributed 
a small amount to help defray the expenses of the reception and was 
privileged to ask his parents as his guests. Attractive invitations 
written in Latin were also issued to special guests such as the faculty, 
the city school board, and the mayor. The hours were from 7 :30 to 
9:30. Since we did not desire a formal receiving line, students were 
at the doorway to receive our guests who were next greeted at the 
entrance of the library by the head of our department. Within the 
library each of the language teachers received quite informally his 
or her pupils with their friends and parents. This gave us an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with our patrons and vice versa. We 
had on display some of the work which has been done during the 
present school year. At the end of the room were grouped some 
splendid posters showing the correlation of English, French, and 
Spanish with Latin with special emphasis upon the practical value 
of Latin. Four tables were placed underneath these posters. On one 
was shown the actual classroom work, such as tests, sentences, and 
declension drills. On another were shown booklets, made by the 
Cicero students, using such topics as Cicero’s Life, Roman Officials 
in Cicero’s Day, The Senate, and The Forum. Still another table 
contained the work that several classes had done in studying the prac- 


Continued on page 440) 
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HE CLIMAX SERIES .... 
LATIN-FOURTH YEAR 


Burton and Gummere 





How fortunate it is that in the final year of Latin study 
comes the grand processional of the Latin poets—Vergil, 
Ovid, and, in their simpler phases, Catullus, Tibullus, 
Martial, and Horace. But this is a challenge, as well. 
Advanced high school students, superior subject matter, 
and superior teachers demand a superlative book. [t must 
be a soundly chosen anthology, a scientific textbook, an 
informing commentary. LATIN-FOURTH YEAR meets 
this challenge. For January publication. 
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Tho winds may blow as never so, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
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THERE IS A NEW SOUTH 
(Continued from page 396) 

an infusion of gentler blood. If in the course of her intellectual 
coming-of-age she can learn how to make an industrial civilization 
her servant without letting it become her overlord; if she can keep a 
little of the fresh air of the countryside circulating in her city streets ; 
if she can keep the graciousness of the individual; and if from a 
high-pitched orthodoxy in religion she can preserve a strong trace 
of reverence for all life at its best, she will not only be saving her 
own soul, about which so many people seem to be disturbed but she 
will be saving the souls of some of the rest of us as well. 
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New Books ror THE HicH ScHooL LIBRARY 


Chambers, R. W. Cardigan; illus. by H. C. Pitz. Harper. $2.50. 

A well illustrated edition of this thrilling story of life in the colonies preced- 
ing the Revolution. The volume is one of 500 titles selected for the White 
House Library. 


Dickens, Charles. The Old Curiosity Shop; illus. by Rowland Wheelwright. 

Dodd, Mead. $2.00. 

This is a new volume that has been added to the publishers series interna- 
tional classics. The books in this series are all attractively illustrated with six- 
teen full-page color plates. The type is clear and the paper good. The binding 
is blue cloth with a colored illustration on the cover. This edition of the 
classics is one of the most popular and beautiful that is recommended for high 
school use. There are nineteen books published in this format; some of the 
titles follow: David Copperfield; Lorna Doone; The Three Musketeers; Ivan- 
hoe; Vanity Fair. 


Ellsberg, Edward. Thirty Fathoms Deep. Dodd, Mead. $2.00. 

An adventure story by a real diver that tells of how Bob Porter attempted 
to recover the treasure which sank with the Spanish galleon, the Santa Cruz, 
three hundred years ago. 


Gray, E. J. Meggy MacIntosh; illus. by Marguerite de Angeli. Doubleday. 
$2.00. 

North Carolina girls will enjoy reading of Meggy, a Scotch girl, who leaves 
her native land to follow Flora MacDonald to Carolina. A well written story 
with an authoritative historical setting. The author is a resident of Chapei 
Hill. 


Irving, Washington. The Bold Dragon, and other ghostly tales; selected and 
edited by A. C. Moore; with decorative diversions by James Daugherty. 
Knopf. $3.50. 

Contents: The Bold Dragon; The Devil and Tom Walker; Woefert Web- 
ber, or Golden Dreams; Guests from Gibbet Island; Dolph Heyliger. 

Miss Moore has not tampered with Irving’s style, but has quickened the 
action by omitting exposition that blocked the progress’ of the tales. This de- 
lightful edition will help to make Irving more appealing to young students. 


Morley, F. V. East South East; illus. with woodcuts by S. Glanckoff. Har- 
court-Brace. $2.50. 


Hamilton Farr, the hero, tells of running away from his home in Baltimore 
in 1806 and of his subsequent experiences as a seaman on the sail to Liverpool 
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and of his later adventures which include a search for buried treasure. Vividly 
told. 


Murphy, C. J. V. Struggle: the life and exploits of Commander Richard E. 
Byrd. Stokes. $2.50. 
A popular account of Byrd as a man and as an explorer. The last chapter 
is devoted to a clear description of the South Pole expedition. The book will 
be greatly enjoyed by high school students. 


Simonds, W. A. and Black, F. L. From the Ground Up. Doubleday. $2.00. 

Pat Callahan’s dearest wish—to learn to fly—is granted. His introduction 
to aeronautics through actual experience is told in an easy conversational style. 
Many clear illustrations from photographs and telling diagrams 


Slosson, E. E. Creative Chemistry. Century. $3.50. 

A new edition of this noteworthy book to which have been added an addi- 
tional chapter on the advance of chemistry, up-to-date references in the bibli- 
ography, and new illustrations. 


Verrill, A. Hyatt. Gasoline Engine Book for Boys. Harper. $2.50. 

A new edition of a similar volume that appeared in 1914. Boys who want 
to know the what, how and why of gasoline motors will find information in the 
text and diagrams of this clear exposition in non-technical terms. 





THE LATIN COLUMN 
(Continued from page 437) 

tical use of Latin in speech, literature, advertisements, and so on. 
The fourth table was given over to illustrated sketches of Roman 
life. The Spanish exhibit was 2 part of a project on Don Quéxrote. 
Here again that gallant Spaniard literally stormed the windmill as 
we saw the small figure and the windmill with landscape complete. 
Posters made by these students showed the exports of Spain, the 
comparative size of Spain, and the vocations opened to one who had 
studied Spanish. The French exhibit centered around the Chateau 
section of France. Mounted pictures of this section were shown, 
along with dictation work, daily lesson preparation, and cross word 
puzzles in French. Throughout the evening the high school orches- 
tra rendered selections from French, Spanish, and Italian masters. 
Punch and cake were served at either end of the library by students 
of the classics. Around 600 guests called during the evening, and 
it was an occasion of mutual enjoyment to parents and teachers. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Terry, Paul W. Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. New York. 1930. 417 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Terry has given,a scholarly presentation of his subject, which covers a 
wide field. Throughout the work, beyond the extensive helps given for guid- 
ance in the details of supervision, appears a continual stress upon the value of 
these activities, and even their necessity, as part of a social education. In par- 
ticular, emphasis is laid on the development of leadership. Statistics are cited 
to show that in small cities there are enough positions as officers in various 
civic, social, fraternal and other organizations to call for service of one person 
out of every 9 to 16 of the total population. In no other way can preparation 
to assume this leadership be better given than through the various types of 
school organizations, built on plans similar to those of adults. 

After tracing the historical and theoretical background of the extra-cur- 
ricular activities movement, the book devotes a special section to student gov- 
ernment as one of the most difficult problems to manage; a third part gives a 
description and discussion of a great variety of other types of student asso- 
ciations—honor society, school publications, athletics, dramatics, musical or- 
ganizations, debating, school clubs, fraternities; and the final section deals 
with general problems of organization and supervision, including the construc- 
tion of a full activities program. Not only are examples cited freely, but a 
very comprehensive bibliography at the close of each chapter suggests sources 
of further help at each stage of the work. Although it is evident that the 
author has enthusiasm for this side of school life, he is not so carried away 
by that enthusiasm as not to see, and give adequate treatment to, the difficulties 
and obstacles that constantly present themselves, and in particular to consider 
the demands these activities make upon a teacher’s time and strength. 

No one interested in the full breadth of education can fail to profit from 
reading this book through; its greatest value, however, will be in its use as a 
constant reference and guide in actual practice—C. E. P. 


Hatcher, O. Latham. Guiding Rural Boys and Girls. McGraw-Hill 
* Book Co. New York. 1930. 325 pp. $2.50. 


The book contains a message greatly needed throughout the southern states. 
In that its author is president of the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, 
and speaks with knowledge of conditions in this region, it can be accepted as 
even more pertinent.. North Carolinians will be particularly interested in the 
account of the guidance work already under way in Craven County, which, it 
is to be hoped, will serve as an example and inspiration to other county units. 

Dr. Hatcher presents a very full guidance technique, and describes an or- 
ganization to carry it out, provision of which in complete form is, even in her 
own opinion, too pretentious to be as yet within the possibilities of the average 
rural county or district. Suggestions are given, however, for making a begin- 
ning which, though it falls far short of the ideal, w'll nevertheless yield abun- 
dant results. Not the least of the benefits of such a program, provided, of 
course, that it is well-conducted, is the bringing into closer codperation of 
school, home and community. Although formal steps are outlined for securing 
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data and for other routine processes, stress is rightly laid on the adequate 
preparation of leaders, both in spirit and technique, who will adapt the program 
to local circumstances, and help bring about the gradual enlistment and training 
of class and home-room teachers to assist in their several stations. 

The book is simply written, and should appeal to every teacher who is con- 
fronted by rural educational problems. Footnotes, bibliographies and an ap- 
pendix offer many additional helps both toward study and toward practical 
work.—C. E. P. 


Harry C. Barber. A Second Course in Algebra. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. XVII. 505 pp. $1.40. 


This algebra is designed to be used as a text in a course following a first 
course of one year’s duration. The book is divided into two parts. 

Part I of 346 pages consists of material which will develop a real under- 
standing of the fundamental principles of algebra. In this part there are, 
among other things, a good introduction to algebra, good explanations, well 
chosen illustrative examples, and numerous drill exercises and verbal problems. 
Part II, of 125 pages, consists exclusively of exercises. By omitting certain 
starred exercises and certain other material the minimum essentials may be 
covered in one semester. On the other hand the book contains an abundance of 
rnaterial for a full year’s work. . 

The book is unique in the arrangement of the material. The author has de- 
veloped the subject, by stimulating in the mind of the pupil certain questions 
which are apropos, and then providing the material or at least suggesting 
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sources to which the pupil may go, to enable him to answer these questions. 
Such questions as “What are the fundamental notions which give to algebra its 
importance”? “How does algebra make its studies and state its conclusions?” 
“How are these conclusions used?” are samples. 

The exercises of Part II being dissociated from the explanations, illustrative 
examples and other textual material permits both pupil and teacher to ascertain 
the pupil’s “algebraic strength” when thrown on his own resources. This mate- 
rial would serve most of the purpose for which a work is ordinarily used. 

This book is not just another algebra. The author has made a serious and 
successful attempt to develop in the student both understanding and skill in 
manipulation. His presentation will surely go a long way to create a desire on 
the part of the pupil to really know algebra. This will motivate the subject 
and lead the pupil to think for himself. The material might be characterized 
as rather stiff but not too stiff to ensure a good understanding. The inductive 
method is used throughout which also aids in building up the necessary al- 
gebraic concepts and a genuine understanding of the subject. The book is a 
real contribution in this field and merits the consideration of any one choosing 
a text for the purpose for which it was designed—H. F. M. 


Warren R. Good and Hope H. Chipman. Plane Geometry. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. VI. 280 pp. 1930. 


This book is the most recent text in plane geometry to come to our attention. 
There are fifteen pages of introductory material leading up to demonstrative 
geometry. In this material is found a good list of illusions to be used to con- 
vince pupils that “looks” in many cases are often deceiving and therefore 
unreliable. Hence there is a real need for the demonstration. 

The book for the most part follows conventional lines. There are however 
some unusual features. One of these is the photographic plates of theorems or 
other material taken from old books or manuscripts. 

It will be consoling to many geometry teachers to know that here is a book 
that introduces the common constructions of perpendicular bisectors of a 
segment, bisector of an angle, etc., only after sufficient ground has been covered 
to permit of proofs for these constructions. There are a few well chosen pic- 
tures which should aid in stimulating interest in a class. There are a few 
objective tests that the pupil may administer to himself to determine his prog- 
ress toward mastery. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the book is the provision made for 
individual differences in pupils. This is done through lists of supplementary 
exercises at the ends of the chapters. These exercises are divided into three 
groups and labeled as follows. “These are easy,” “These are a bit harder,” 
“These are difficult.” These exercises are well chosen and in keeping with 
their names. 


The book conforms to the recommendations of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements and the College Entrance Examination Board. 
There are historical notes that should be of interest to the pupil. The figures 
are good, explanatory material clear, proofs of theorems given in the most 
approved form and ample provision is made for reviews of the various chap- 
ters. There is also a supplementary chapter which treats some of the more 
difficult topics usually omitted. 
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The subject is developed from the logical point of view. However the 
psychological order is not seriously violated—H. F. M. 


Hugh D. McIntyre. Work Book in Plane Geometry. World Book 

Co. VI. 121 pp. $.80. 

This is one of the new work books in plane geometry which have been pub- 
lished to meet the need for material to supplement the ordinary text book in 
plane geometry. Each lesson consists of two parts, a “developmental part” and 
a “problem part.” The “developmental part” furnishes the material for the 
development of the subject by the genetic method and for other class discussion. 
The “problem part” furnishes material for individual work of the pupil either 
in class or study hall or at home. The book provides four types of tests. One 
is a computation test, the second is a completion test, the third is a true-false 
test, and the fourth is an essay test. These tests are placed in the back of the 
book. 

The book is a loose leaf affair with paper cover. It may be made to sup- 
plant altogether the ordinary geometry text as is done by the author or it may 
be used in conjunction with a text. In either case it would provide a different 
way of presenting the subject matter of geometry from the conventional 
method which would provide variety —H. F. M. 


H. D. Welte and F. B. Knight. Standard Service Geometry Work 
Book. Scott Foresman and Co. Price: Pupil’s edition, 36c; 
Teacher’s edition, 45c. 

The purpose of this work book is to provide suitable drill material and a 
well thought out plan for preventing forgetting of important knowledge or 
skills which have been previously learned. There is no claim made that the 
book is an effective instrument in the initial learning process. Its value lies 
in providing material for relearning those principles and facts learned from a 
study of any good text. It may be made an effective diagnostic instrument also. 
The drills are of the “mixed fundamentals” type. Thus important principles 
and skills recur at frequent intervals which tends to make them a part of the 
permanent possessions of the pupil. 

A gratifying part of this work book is its standardized tests. Provision is 
made for recording the results of these drills both by the teacher and by the 
pupil. This record is cumulative and enables the teacher to keep a close check 
on the progress of the class. It also enables the pupil to watch his own prog- 
ress and growth. This should prove an almost irresistible stimulus to con- 
sistent effort on the part of the pupil. 

The book contains thirty separate drills on important phases of geometry. 
Besides providing for the frequent recurrence of the fundamentals these drills 
help pupil and teacher to organize the material of the course into a unified 
whole. Provision is also made for class discussion of various topics as the 
class progresses. 

There is a splendid teacher’s manual which accompanies this work book 
which will aid the teacher in using the book effectively. 

It would appear that this work book gives to both teacher and pupii more 
devices for making the study of geometry interesting and effective in the 
life of the pupil than is given by most such books. It deserves careful con- 
sideration of those who desire supplementary material in this form.—H. F. M. 
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